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BRITISH VIEWS OF AMERICAN TRADE AND MANU- 
FACTURES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

BY WILLIAM JOHN POTTS. 

The following extracts, taken from nine different articles 
published in the London Chronicle during the Revolutionary 
War in the first part of the year 1778, have a particular 
bearing on a subject now agitating the political world of 
America. They show how eager the English were for the 
absorption of this continent as a market for their goods then, 
as they were in former years, and are to-day, and how dan- 
gerous they considered us as a rival in manufactures. Some 
of these statements concerning what course the United States 
would pursue seem actually prophetic, having been more 
than fulfilled. The journal in which they were published, 
one of the first of the day, was very liberal in taking the 
part of the colonists, and permitting free discussion on the 
subject. Its correspondents seem to have been well informed 
as to this country, more so than many of those in the English 
press of our time some twenty years since. Many other in- 
stances might be given, from its pages, of the great loss their 
manufacturers sustained by the Revolution, and their earnest 
desire for a reconciliation as a return to this source of national 
wealth. 

In the London Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1778, appears a letter in 
answer to one who desired " Lord Chatham to be placed at 
the helm of the State," as one who " could conduct the polit- 
ical bark through the storm that now agitates and has 
almost overwhelmed it" : — 

" Could his lordship then, if at the head of the ministry, 
persuade the Americans to renounce their claim to an inde- 
pendent State, and acknowledge their subjection to the 
British legislature ? Could he persuade them to continue, or 
rather to restore, to us their trade and commerce, to the 
utter exclusion of all other nations? Could he persuade 
them to reioirn to their former manner of life, and to confine 
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their sole or at least their chief attention to agriculture, and 
not apply to manufactures, or, to use his own emphatic phrase, 
not even to make a horse-shoe V' 1 

This is replied to Jan. 20, 1778, as follows: — 

" Your correspondent's second question, ' whether Lord 
Chatham can persuade the Americans to continue, or rather 
to restore to us their trade and commerce, to the utter exclu- 
sion of all other nations,' admits nearly of the same answer 
as the first. At the commencement of these troubles, nay, 
after the battles of Concord and Lexington, and, if I do not 
mistake, even that of Bunker's Hill, the Americans gave us 
the option, either of enjoying their whole trade, or of re- 
covering from them a tax, and that, too, imposed by the 
British parliament. 'Tax us,' said they ' (for we even consent 
to be taxed by you), but then leave us a free and unlimited 
trade ; or, if you will restrain our trade, suffer us to tax our- 
selves as formerly. But to tax us, and restrain our trade at 
the same time, is, to use a common comparison, like burning 
the candle at both ends, and must soon reduce us to such 
a state of poverty, as will render both our trade and contri- 
butions hardly worth our acceptance.' Such was the lan- 
guage, and such the offers of the Americans at the beginning 
of the war." .... 

The author of this article, which is signed " A Friend to 
Merit," finishes his argument by saying that he does not 
know whether they (the Americans) hold the same views 
still, but thinks, could they treat with a minister like Lord 
Chatham, in whom they have confidence, a reconciliation 
might be effected. 

In another article (Jan. 24, 1778) the same writer says: — 

" There are five principal stages in the progress of mankind 
from the rudest state of barbarism to the highest state of 
politeness. Their first employment is hunting and fishing ; 
their second pasturage, their third agriculture, their fourth 
manufactures, and their fifth trade and commerce. The 
Americans, at least the greatest part of them, are in the third 
of these stages ; and beyond it they are not likely to advance 
for a considerable time, for this very obvious reason, that 
being possessed of an immense tract of country, and that, too, 
fertile in the highest degree, they will naturally employ 

1 Signed, "A Friend to real, not to pretended Merit." 
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themselves in cultivating the soil, before they begin to think 
of manufacturing its produce. For I believe there is not a 
single instance in the history of mankind, where a people, 
so circumstanced, have not pursued this conduct. 

"All political writers agree, that trade has nourished chiefly 
in small republics, confined in point of territory, and the in- 
habitants of which, not being able to find employment in, 
nor procure substance by, pasturage and agriculture, were 
obliged to turn their thoughts first to manufactures, and 
afterwards to commerce; and that, if ever trade has flourished 
in large kingdoms, it has been after the country was well 
cultivated and well peopled ; in a word, after there was 
such an overplus of" inhabitants, beyond what is necessary 
for cultivating the soil, as was sufficient for forming large 
towns, where trade and manufactures can only be carried on 
to advantage. Lord Chatham, therefore, has no occasion to 
exert his influence in persuading the Americans to return to 
a course of life, to which, by their situation, they are natu- 
rally directed. 

" True it is that the Americans, for the present, have re- 
versed the prediction of the prophet, and have turned the 
plow-shares into swords, and their pruning hooks into spears ; 
but they have not yet turned them into the anvil and ham- 
mer. But let an end be put to the present calamitous war, 
and they will restore their steel and iron to their former 
peaceable uses with much greater pleasure than they con- 
verted them into weapons of destruction ; they will return 
to, and long continue in, the occupation of husbandmen. 
Not but that if the war is continued, and the Americans 
should be able to establish their independence, they may 
become a trading and commercial people much sooner than 
they would otherwise have done ; but this must be ascribed, 
not to the natural course of things, but to the pernicious 
policy of certain persons." 

In the same paper for Jan. 29, 1778, is the synopsis of a 
speech made in the Guildhall, Bristol, Eng., by George Dan- 
bury, Esq., at a meeting presided over by the Mayor, in 
which the speaker confirms the opinion of the foregoing 
writer, when he says : — 

" That the war in which we are now engaged is in truth 
a commercial war, we shall all sooner or later be experimen- 
tally convinced. 

" Though the right of taxation might be the original, and 
still continues to be held forth as the ostensible ground upon 
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which our unhappy divisions are founded, yet who, that has 
seriously turned his thoughts upon the subject, does not know 
that the great bone of contention between this country and 
America is the act of navigation, the regular enforcing of 
which is absolutely necessary to our existence as a commer- 
cial people?" 

Another writer, under date of Feb. 28, 1778, signing him- 
self " Politicus," shows the length of time it takes to estab- 
lish certain manufactures, and says : — 

" If a man must employ several years in learning a trade, 
it is natural to conclude that some hundreds of years must 
necessarily elapse before a nation can excel in any particular 
manufacture, for, as to a nation's excelling all others in every 
manufacture, there is not, I believe, an instance to be found 
in history. Let us, therefore, no longer alarm ourselves with 
the imaginary fears of America's rivalling England in trade 
and manufactures. If ever that happens, it must be after 
the expiration of some centuries ; and that points to a period 
so remote, that, against the events of it no human sagacity 
can provide." 

Another writer, signing himself " Manufacturer," taking 
up this last sentence, desiring to controvert it, says, March 
10, 1778, among other things: — 

"It is well known that manufactories are already established 
in some of the colonies, that they have many of our artists, 
and it is their boast that they can procure the best workmen 
from England, as they can afford to give them better wages; 
which, with the common rate of labour there, being more 
than double what it is here, and provision in common not 
half our price, to which we may now add taxes here and 
freedom there, these together must do our business. 

"Numbers of our blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
and manufacturers, etc., have been indented and sent to 
America for many years. Our traders lose their labour, and 
the State its revenue. Are we to suppose they lose their art 
in going over, or that they are to be restrained in using their 
abilities when there? Hence, what can prevent their making 
a swift progress in the arts ? 

"What danger may there be in sending an army of manu- 
facturers into America ! May not Manchester, Birmingham, 
with other towns, repent when the arts are flown ?".... 
Vol. vii. — 14 
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A correspondent, " Observator," in the same issue, replies 
to some of the foregoing writers, that they have forgotten 
one argument 

"of the utmost importance, and that is the rapidity with 
which rising States, and particularly the British Colonies in 
America, increase in population. In Great Britain, and most 
European countries, the people are not supposed to double 
their number in less than five hundred years. But in the 
British Colonies in North America they are said to double 
in twenty, or at most in twenty-five years. Nor is this so 
much owing to the continual importation of new inhabitants 
from the different countries of Europe, as to the direct mul- 
tiplication of species in America itself." 

The writer also discusses the labor question, giving some 
interesting statistics of wages: — 

" Many people are apt to think, that in every country the 
price of labour must always be in proportion to the general 
wealth of the State. But this opinion, though extremely 
common, is very ill founded. It is not in the richest coun- 
tries, but in the most thriving, or those which are growing 
rich the fastest, that the wages of labour are highest. England 
is certainly a richer country than any part of North America, 
yet the wages of labour are much higher in North America 
than in any part of England. In the province of New York, 
before the present troubles began, common labourers earned 
three shillings and sixpence currency, that is, two shillings 
sterling a day; ship-carpenters ten shillings and sixpence 
currency, with a pint of ram worth sixpence sterling, that 
is, in all, six shillings and sixpence sterling; house-carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, eight shillings currency, that is, four 
shillings and sixpence sterling. These prices are all above 
the London price ; and wages were no doubt as high in the 
other colonies as they were in New York." 

"Politicus," replying to "A Manufacturer," March 17, 
1778, shows that the success of Great Britain is owing to 
" the spirit of manufacturing" having become the " general 
spirit of the nation," when he says : — 

" I own, indeed, that there is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the situation of America, supplied as it is with a vast 
number of good workmen from the several countries of 
Europe, and that of a nation emerging, by its own native 
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efforts, from a state of barbarism, and rising into the rank of 
a trading and manufacturing people. But it is not enough 
that a few, or even a greater number of people, understand 
manufactures ; the spirit of manufacturing must become the 
general spirit of the nation, and be incorporated, as it were, 
into their very essence. Knowledge may be soon acquired ; 
but it requires a long time before personal, and a still longer 
before national, habits are formed." 

There is much truth in the assertion of the foregoing 
writers as to the length of time which it takes to acquire a 
knowledge of and establish manufactures. Bishop, in his 
valuable History of American Manufactures, shows that this 
knowledge has been gradually acquired, and greatly advanced 
by the patriotic adherence of our citizens to the Non-importa- 
tion Resolutions of 1765, established on a firmer basis by the 
Revolution, hastened by the quickening influences of steam 
and electricity. We owe our success, however, to the 
national wisdom in sustaining the principles of our ancestors 
by resisting all encroachments upon our manufactures. 

The policy of Great Britain in regard to America is the 
same to-day as it was in 1778, though the methods of accom- 
plishing it have changed. A nation so thoroughly infused 
with the spirit of trade has but one end in view. " From 
the Past," said the wise Confucius, " learn the Future." 



